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field was at the wicket, and Mr. Gladstone, though isrs.
not captain, was bowling. But the Prime Minister
spoke as if he had himself been a Turkish Pasha
or Grand Vizier, and Mr. Gladstone a Bulgarian
rebel. "Which," he asked, "do you believe most
likely to enter into an insane covenant: a body of
English gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their
Sovereign and the confidence of their fellow-subjects
... or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the ".
exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with riS
an egoistical imagination that can at all times com-
mand an interminable and inconsistent series of
arguments to malign his opponents, and to glorify
himself?" Mr, Gladstone had entered into no
covenant, insane or otherwise, while he and his
colleagues had for five years been honoured by the
favour of their Sovereign and the confidence of their
fellow-subjects. Yet perhaps Lord Hartington took
the thing too seriously when he complained in the
House of Commons that Lord Beaconsfield had
insulted the Queen, the Privy Council, and the
Liberal party. He was really suffering from
megalomania ; and when Mr. Gladstone, addressing
him as " Dear Lord Beaconsfield," asked when he
had " maligned " the Prime Minister, that exalted
functionary replied in the third person that Lord
Beaconsfield was too much " pressed with affairs "
to find evidence for a statement the reverse of true.
"He was in a happier vein when he described Lord
Hartington's motion in the House of Commons as
" a string of congratulatory regrets." The leaders
of the Opposition paid too much heed to the
attitude of the London populace, and the debate
in the House of Commons, where the Government
had a majority of 148, would have been insignificant Aug. 2,
without Mr. Gladstone's speech. The exuberant July so.
rhetorician was neither exuberant nor rhetorical.
Frugal of his words and careful of his time, he